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July 4, 1918, a celebration was enacted in Washington, 
over a large section of the most beautiful portion of the 
city, which one newspaper headline not inaptly summar- 
ized as "Huge Pageant of Allied Nations Makes City 
World Capital." Prominent in this latter celebration 
were fifteen at least of the oppressed or depressed na- 
tionalities participating in the former conference. But 
it was no longer a matter of impassioned eloquence in 
a small hotel room, before a sympathetic but scarcely 
comprehending group of stray individuals, including 
one or two bored journalists. The tense fearfulness that 
public opinion might after all remain dormant was ab- 
sent. "The Mall" in Washington on this July 4th was 
a scene of joyfulness. The Ukrainians were no longer 
dolefully chalking out lost areas on the map of Europe 
and appealing to a handful of listeners for justice. 
They were having a very good time entertaining thou- 
sands of new friends with a splendidly trained chorus 
and willing, if a bit over-tried, soloists, rendering in cos- 
tume the songs of their people. The Armenians, under 
nearby trees, dressed as Fifth Century Christian war- 
riors, were engrossed, and crowds of holiday-makers with 
them, in a similar celebration of their own. Somewhat 
farther on, with impressive ceremonies, a new nation 
was being christened, and the air which a few hours 
earlier at Mt. Vernon had carried "with a peculiar kind- 
ness" the accents of President Wilson as he stated "the 
ends for which the associated peoples of the world are 
fighting," was now unfurling for the first time in this 
country the folds of the national flag of Jugoslavia. 
Adjacent to this scene of rejoicing the Czecho-Slovaks, 
or Bohemians, presented with equal fervor their own 
celebration of the "one for all and all for one" spirit to 
which the President of the United States had that day 
given utterance. 

The truth in all this would seem to be, that the hope 
of the rather depressing little conference of a year and 
a half ago has reached its first great step of realization, 
for America has taken "its share in the reconstruction 
of international relations along peace lines," and those 
who have followed this country's declarations of prin- 
ciple from January 22, 1917, up to and through the 
President's speech at Mt. Vernon this Independence 
Day, have no doubt in their minds that so far as the in- 
fluence of this country weighs in the final conference, 
the problems of these nationalities will "receive intelli- 
gent treatment." It is an interesting and an instructive 
reflection that just nineteen months have brought us 
from a self-centered thankfulness to be kept out of the 
war to an open-hearted and fine-spirited rejoicing at our 
share in "the destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world," in order that, 



when this obstruction is cleared away, we may set about 
our work to place "the settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic arrange- 
ment, or of political relationship, upon the basis of the 
free acceptance of that settlement by the people imme- 
diately concerned." 



An Intelligent Eesidents of our Western World 

Pan Americanism. ^ krgely through the labors of the 

Pan American Union, the American 
International Corporation, and other agencies, becoming 
aware of the growing spirit of co-operation between the 
twenty-one American Eepublics. If Canada is ad- 
mitted to this circle, and this war should accomplish 
that, we shall then have this Continent hopefully or- 
ganized indeed for the promotion of American democ- 
racy. Efforts for the realization of this are multiplying 
rapidly. The monthly magazine entitled "Inter- 
America" has just issued its tenth number with every 
evidence of rendering service to the thought and pur- 
pose of this Hemisphere. We are now in receipt of the 
first number of Volume 1 of a magazine entitled The, 
Hispanic American Historical Review, under the edi- 
torial direction of Charles E. Chapman, Isaac J. Cox, 
Julius J. Klein, William E. Manning, James A. Eob- 
ertson and William Spence Eobertson. The first page 
contains a letter of approval of the project from Presi- 
dent Wilson. The need of a new American historical 
journal is set forth with characteristic clarity and con- 
viction by J. Franklin Jameson. The steps in the 
founding of the Review are explained by Charles E. 
Chapman. There is an article entitled, "The Institu- 
tional Background of Spanish-American History," by 
Charles H. Cunningham; another on the "Delimitation 
of Political Jurisdiction in Spanish North America to 
1535," by Charles W. Hackett; and another, "The Bec- 
ognition of the Spanish Colonies by the Motherland," 
by William Spence Eobertson. Not the least valuable 
of the pages are the Book Eeviews and the Notes and 
Comments. The magazine is to be issued quarterly by 
the Board of Editors. The Managing Editor, James 
A. Eobertson, has headquarters at 1422 Irving Street, 
N.E., Washington, D. C. The annual subscription is 
$3.00 to all points within the United States of America 
and its possessions, the Dominion of Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Panama, and three dollars and fifty cents 
to all other countries. As Professor Jameson writes, 
"When it is remembered that more than a third of the 
area of the United States was once under the dominion 
of Spain, and that the rest has during three centuries 
had large relations with Spanish and Portuguese 
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America, it seems fairly obvious that Spanish American 
history should be largely cultivated among us." 

Thoughtful Americans will welcome all these evi- 
dences of a growing intelligence of things American, 
be they North or South. The war has already turned 
the attention of us Americans to each other. Greater 
mutual acquaintance is revealing the greater mutual ad- 
vantages awaiting the inhabitants of this new world if 
only we apply our minds in "sweet reasonableness" to 
the opportunities at hand. Americanism tends more 
and more to mean one thing, as the internal-combustion 
engine pictures to us the possibilities of the automobile, 
the flying machine, and the tractor within the inex- 
haustible and virgin tropics. The new acquaintances 
are teaching to us our new duties. To Emerson's 
familiar remark, that "America is another name for 
Opportunity," must be added "from Pole to Pole." This 
is so not only in matters of production, transportation 
and consumption, but in the realm also of ideas and 
ideals. 



Charles Warren The list of the Honorary Vice-Presi- 

Fairbanks. dentg of the American Peace Society 

comprises a group of persons each of 
whom has contributed substantially to the welfare of this 
organization and the advancement of its aims. Through 
their sympathy and support, expressed in some instances 
by financial encouragement, in others by expert advice 
and counsel tendered the active officers, or enlighten- 
ment furnished the Society at large through the columns 
of the Advocate op Peace, they have helped, and where 
help was needed. In whatever manner the aid has been 
rendered, the Society has naturally come to feel that, in 
its professional and social relationships, it depends in a 
very real sens* upon the faithful interest of these hon- 
orary officers. The Society, therefore, would express its 
deep sense of loss in the recent decease of one of these 
good friends, Charles Warren Fairbanks, former Vice- 
President of the United States and one-time Senator 
from Indiana. In political life Mr. Fairbanks served 
his fellow-man earnestly and well. What has been ac- 
counted his greatest work was his participation in the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission of 1902-3. One of three 
United States Commissioners, under the leadership of 
Mr. Elihu Root, his efforts here contributed to the final 
settlement of a question as vexing to our northern neigh- 
bor as to ourselves, and thus to the enduring quality of 
the friendliness and good fellowship that Britons and 
citizens of the United States share today. Not alone the 
lack of armed vessels on the Great Lakes, but even such 
sober, earnest effort for justice and good will as the work 
of this Commission exemplified, have made possible the 



years of peace of the northern continent and helped to 
hold the English-speaking peoples together, through 
many difficult experiences. Mr. Fairbanks' work is im- 
bedded in the foundations of Pan-Americanism as well 
as Anglo-Americanism. His life-work, wherever it led 
him, made for permanency, and built itself into his 
city's, his state's, and his country's future. 



DRAFT CONVENTION FOR A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

Tentative Draft Based on the Program of the League to 

Enforce Peace, Prepared by a Private Group 

Not a Committee of the League. 

[The following tentative draft of a Convention for a 
League of Nations was prepared by several members of 
the League to Enforce Peace, acting unofficially, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Theodore Marburg. This uncompleted 
study is advertised as "revised to December 15, 1917." 
Criticism at the hands of statesmen and publicists is in- 
vited by the originators, and should be addressed to the 
chairman, 14 West Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md., U. 
S. A. — The Editors.] 

ARTICLE I. 

COVENANT. 

Section 1. The high contracting parties, being the 
undersigned States and the States ^becoming parties to 
this Convention, hereinafter called the States of the 
League, agree that all disputes between them of every 
nature whatsoever, which diplomacy or existing and fu- 
ture treaties and institutions for mediation, inquiry or 
arbitration other than those of the League shall have 
failed to adjust, shall be submitted to the International 
Court, to be constituted in the manner prescribed in 
Article III of this Convention, for decision, if the ques- 
tion is justiciable in nature, or to the Council of Con- 
ciliation, to be constituted in the manner prescribed in 
Article II of this Convention, for recommendation, if 
the question is non-justiciable in nature. 

Sec. 2. The high contracting parties agree not to 
declare war or begin hostilities against another State 
of the League until any question in dispute has been 
submitted for inquiry and hearing and until the decision 
of the Court or the recommendation of the Council shall 
have been made or until the time for making such 
decision or recommendation as provided in this Conven- 
tion shall have elapsed, or if the decision of the Court 
or the recommendation of the Council, as the case may 
be, shall have been made within said time, then until 
six months shall have elapsed after the making of such 
decision or recommendation. 

Sec. 3. The high contracting parties agree to use their 
economic and military forces against any State of the 
League that declares war or begins hostilities in viola- 
tion of this Convention. 

Sec. 4. The high contracting parties agree to co-op- 
erate in the promotion of friendly relations between 
States and, with this object in view, to call, at least once 
in every five years, International Conferences to formu- 
late and develop international law. 



